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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


In Praise of Partnerships 





“One of our longest-standing 
partnerships centers on our 
local school districts. They have 
provided classroom and student 
teaching opportunities for hun- 
dreds of Juniata students over 
the years. In return, our 
students and College programs 
such as Science in Motion and 
Language in Motion have 
enriched education in 

the local schools.” 


—Thomas R. Kepple Jr. 


President 





Dear Friends, 


No college or university today has the resources to provide the ultimate 
quality education we would all like for our students. In order fOr great 
colleges to provide outstanding educational opportunities, we must develop 
cooperative and creative alliances with an ever larger group of research 
centers, businesses, state and federal agencies and most importantly, other 
colleges and universities. 

Not surprisingly, Juniata has been a leader in fOrging partnerships— 
locally, regionally and around the world. And we have been doing it a long 
time. In 1962, along with our fellow Brethren colleges and Bethany 
Seminary, we founded Brethren Colleges Abroad. Today, BCA is one of the 
premier providers of international student exchanges to 17 countries. 
Juniata has also developed 12 direct exchanges with partner institutions in 
nine countries. 

As you might suspect, some of Juniata’s earliest partnerships were 
formed by our science departments, often by working with one of our 
distinguished science graduates. Some of our alumni have graciously estab- 
lished regular slots for Juniata students to do research at Harvard Medical 
School (see the article “Blue and Gold and a Touch of Crimson” on page 
14), Johns Hopkins University and the University of North Texas Medical 
School. We have also established a number of internship partnerships for 
our students in the humanities and other disciplines, including opportuni- 
ties at Swedish Hospital in Denver and at the Houston Museum of Fine Art 
to name only a few. Other alumni such as Mike Trim ’76, a cinematograph- 
er who has worked on a variety of Hollywood film and video productions, 
offer their own time. Mike returns every year to help teach talented youth 
for our acclaimed Extreme Media camps started by the IT department. 

One of our longest-standing partnerships centers on our local school 
districts. They have provided classroom and student teaching opportunities 
for hundreds of Juniata students over the years. In return, our students and 
College programs such as Science in Motion and Language in Motion have 
enriched education in the local schools. 

The mentoring relationship between our students and our faculty is a 
partnership in the best sense of the word. The students are trained and 
challenged by top teachers and researchers. Our faculty are challenged and 
inspired by the students who work with them. This relationship between 
students and teachers continues to bear fruit. Please read “Partners in 
Exploration” (page 8) to see how our researchers regard student collabora- 
tion as a personal mission. In addition, see the small profiles of some of our 
most promising young minds. 

The collaboration with colleges and universities is epitomized by our 
participation in the National Institute for Technology and Liberal Education 
(NITLE). This consortium of 81 liberal arts colleges has sponsored Juniata 
students fOr technology workshops. Our faculty has participated in work- 
shops ranging from global information systems to Arab-Islamic cultures. 


In 2004, Temple University will be offering its Master’s Degree in Social 
Work program at Juniata, offering area residents and Juniata students a 
program available no where else in central Pennsylvania. 

Collaboration increasingly leverages the Juniata educational mission. 
In July, we signed an agreement with the Windber Research Institute, a 
nationally known medical research institute located near Johnstown, to 
cooperatively share scientific equipment, conduct joint research, collaborate 
on obtaining grants and provide opportunities for Windber scientists to 
lecture at Juniata and Juniata students to intern at Windber. In addition, 
the new facilities planned for the Raystown Field Station would still be a 
dream if not for the commitment of U.S. Rep. Bill Shuster and his father 
(and predecessor) Bud Shuster. Since the 1970s, the Army Corps of 
Engineers and Juniata have been partners in the field station’s operation. 
The Corps provides 29,000 acres of pristine ecosystem for Juniata and the 
college provides the research and educational support for the Corps. In 
addition, the Juniata Clean Water Partnership is located on campus and 
this independent agency provides internship and research opportunities for 
our faculty and staff. 

Our partnerships in helping to bring new businesses and opportunities 
to the citizens of Huntingdon are an important new part of Juniata’s 
mission. Please see the short article on page 25 to see how the Juniata 
College Center for Entrepreneurial Leadership has energized our campus 
and the surrounding community. 

Sometimes, our partnerships are personal. Three of our existing 
programs would be less ambitious if not for the generosity of individual 
donors. Please take time to read “Shared Vision” (page 2) which details 
how donors such as William von Liebig, Barry and Marlene Halbritter, John 
and Irene Dale and Bob and Eileen Sill worked closely with the College to 
help us realize our dreams. For example, grants from the von Liebig 
Foundation allow us to pursue research and recruit teaching faculty such as 
Michael Boyle, von Liebig Chair in Biomedical Sciences. 

Juniata also regards the responsibility to provide unique and affordable 
education for the best students in the nation as a sacred trust. Starting on 
Sept. 3, 2003, the long-awaited prepaid tuition plan for Independent 
Colleges and Universities “Independent 529” was launched. Partnering 
with 220 other institutions Juniata is offering a unique way to lower the 
cost of a college education. Please read “Pay Juniata’s Tuition.” (Page 18) to 
see how this program and other financial aid programs can help ensure a 
Juniata education for your family members. 


Warm regards, 


TANS 


Thomas R. Kepple Jr. 





Juniata 


COLLEGE 
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SHARED VISION 








: 
Alliance Between the College and Donors 


“Our history with Juniata is very much intertwined 
with all the other aspects of our lives and with our 
church. By planning how our estate is to be used in 


the event of our deaths, we can leave a legacy to the 


place we both love.” 


—Barry Halbritter ’65 
Trustee 








The Juniata campus of 2003 stands outlined in stark contrast to the 
appearance of College Hill just a decade ago. Some of the changes are 
cosmetic—such as a multimillion-dollar infrastructure project that beautified 
the grounds while improving our utility, energy and technology capacity. 
Other changes are at once visible and yet also signify a deep and lasting com- 
mitment to carrying on our tradition of personalized experiential education. 

The most visible of these seismic changes is the appearance of the 
William J. von Liebig Center for Science at the center of campus. The $20 
million science facility brings leading-edge science technology to Juniata 
students and acts as a magnet for dedicated teacher-researchers who have 
flocked to the College within the past 10 years to complement an already 
formidable cast of scientists. 

That building, already the focal point of Juniata after just a year of use, 
also is a visual symbol of how the partnership between a donor and the 
College can become a shared vision in which the needs of the College and the 
interests of the donor are melded into Juniata’s renewed growth. 

“One of the first things Bill ever said to me was ‘I don't do buildings,” 
recalls President Tom Kepple. “That kind of made me step back! What Bill 
was really doing was challenging us to tell him how his gift could propel the 
College into the 21st century.” 

Juniata did just that by creating a detailed multimedia presentation for 
von Liebig and his advisers and by sitting down in a series of meetings to fine 
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tune how the addition of a new building would transform our science 
program—all resulting in the single largest gift in the College’s history. 

Popular culture often portrays people who make major donations to a 
college as somehow seeking aggrandizement, but the truth is that donors 
choose to honor their college for reasons that are much more heartfelt and 
personal. 

Barry Halbritter ’65, a longtime College Trustee and chair of the 
Uncommon Outcomes Campaign, along with his wife, Marlene ’62, donated 
$2 million for the construction of the Marlene and Barry Halbritter Center for 
the Performing Arts and made several smaller gifts for the von Liebig building 
and for the construction of a plaza near The Cloister. “As a Trustee, I consider 
myself a partner with the college,” says Halbritter who is president and CEO 
of MidState Tool and Supply in Altoona, Pa. “I believe every Trustee should 
consider themselves partners. Those that don’t aren’t doing their jobs.” 

Yet Barry and Marlene Halbritter’s partnership with the college runs much 
deeper than his considerable duties as a Trustee. The Halbritter’s pact with the 
College is rooted in love and faith. As a freshman at Juniata, Barry was laid up 
with an infection and Marlene happened to be the person who brought him 
notes for the classes he missed. The couple also are, and still remain, active 
members of the Church of the Brethren and fiercely believe in the church’s 
tenets of service and giving. “Our history with Juniata is very much inter- 
twined with all the other aspects of our lives and with our church,” Barry 
says. “By planning how our estate is to be used in the event of our deaths, 
we can leave a legacy to the place we both love.” 
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SHARED VISION 


Photos by Candice Hersh 


“IT think they view me as a 
partner in the IT department. 
If I have a question or 
comment, they make me feel 
very welcome to call or visit.” 


—John Dale ’54 
Trustee 
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Barry also says that part of the joy of donating a 
major gift is leaving a legacy of a major building that will 
educate and enlighten the Juniata and Huntingdon com- 
munities well beyond his time. And he admits it is nice 
to have a Juniata building named for him and Marlene. 
But a more practical part of his legacy centers on his 
duties as a Trustee and campaign chair. 

“When I approached Barry to become chair of the 
Uncommon Outcomes campaign, it was Barry who sug- 
gested that we subdivide the goals for the campaign into 
five different sub-campaigns,” Kepple recalls. “Then he 
took the initiative by making a major gift to the 
Campaign for the Arts.” 

Barry and Marlene’s choice to fund the performing 
aris center was proactive. “As campaign chair I wanted to 
set an example and raise the bar for other trustees and 
donors,” he says. “I wanted to underline that it’s our 
responsibility to get involved.” He chose the performing 
arts center because he and Marlene are longtime support- 
ers of the arts. He is treasurer of the Blair County Arts 
Foundation and former treasurer for the Altoona 
Symphony Orchestra. The couple also supports the 
Altoona Community Theater, the Blair Concert Chorale 
and perform in the Altoona Horseshoe Chorus. 

Barry praises the College for keeping him involved 
in the planning for the new performing arts center and 
hopes his example of honoring lasting ties to the College 
acts as a legacy for other donors in the future. 

Longstanding connection to Juniata also inspired 
John Dale ’54 and Irene ’58 to donate $4.4 million to 
fund Juniata’s acclaimed Information Technology pro- 
gram. A native of Curwensville, John was able to attend 
Juniata by receiving a scholarship and his first job was as 
a mathematics instructor at the College. John, who went 
on to found a successful telecommunications software 
firm, “always had it in the back of my mind that I would 
give something back to the College.” 

When John and Irene approached President Kepple 
to make a donation, their original idea was to offer a gift 
to fund a classroom building. “Tom came up with the 
idea not to fund a building but to endow a program,” 
John says. “He suggested that I think about helping to 
create Juniata’s 1T department—that really struck a chord 
with me.” 

Very quickly after that, John was asked to attend a 
1998 meeting at the College with about a dozen faculty 
and advisers to flesh out what Juniata’s IT program 
should look like. “I made a little speech about what | 
thought the department should be, which was that it 
should be interdisciplinary, incorporating many different 
departments,” he says. “This meeting was in the summer 
and we thought we couldn’ get it going until the follow- 
ing year, but Pat Weaver (professor of accounting) 
jumped up and said ‘Let's get it going right now.” 

Several years later, John is amazed at the progress 
that has been made in such a short time. He cites the 
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unique experiential IT projects course Innovations for 
Industry and the IT curriculum in Geographic 
Information Systems (GIS) as going well beyond the ini- 
tial planning for Juniata’s IT curriculum. 

After making the gift, John increased his service to 
the College. Already a Trustee, he agreed to be a member 
of the IT Advisory Board. “I think they view me as a 
partner in the IT department. If 1 have a question or 
comment, they make me feel very welcome to call or 
visit.” 

John sees himself as a semi-silent partner in the 
enterprise, not as an active manager. “My view is that 
you should set down ground rules and guidelines as to 
how your gift should be used and keep your eye on 
things for a little while,” he explains. “The IT depart- 
ment keeps me informed with e-mails and newsletters— 
and theyre not doing it because I’m a Trustee, but 
because they want to let me know what's going on. What 
they’ve done in such a short time goes beyond my 
wildest dreams.” 

Bob ’59 and Eileen Sill 57, both retired from Bob’s 
State Farm Insurance agency, made their $500,000 con- 
tribution to the Juniata Center for Entrpreneurial 
Leadership to fund the Bob and Eileen Sill Business 
Incubator because it brought together two threads that 
have run through the couples’ lives—Juniata College and 





“We are dedicated to the mission 
of Juniata and we want to make 
that education possible for future 
generations of students.” 


—Fileen Sill 57 
Trustee 





entrepreneurial opportunities. 

“Bob has been an entrepreneur since he was a little 
boy selling cherries from a wagon in his neighborhood in 
Altoona,” says Eileen. “When we were married and Bob 
was finishing up his education at Juniata, we started a 
hoagie business. | made the hoagies in the kitchen and 
he would sell them on campus.” 

“This College has brought so much talent into the 
world that we felt this business incubator was a perfect 
way to help the students at the College and the people of 
Huntingdon County,” Bob explains. 

Fileen points out that the Sill family history always 
loops back to Juniata in some way. The couple’s first 
daughter was born while they lived on campus and all 
three of their daughters attended Juniata. Although they 
now live in Yardley, Pa., the couple, both of whom grew 
up in Altoona, felt a connection to help businesses and 
entrepreneurs in central Pennsylvania. The Sills are par- 
ticularly impressed at how the entrepreneurial center has 
established itself in such a short time. 

“They seem to know just how much to keep us in 
the loop on the incubator, but I am very impressed at 
how they have pursued grants from government agen- 
cies,” Eileen says. “We are dedicated to the mission of 

Juniata and we want to make that education possible for 
future generations of students.” 
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The Link Between 


Researcher 


Goes Beyond Teaching 


The popular notion of the relationship between college professor and 
student is particularly one-sided. The image of faculty-student collabora- 
tion has been fueled by television shows and the movie “The Paper Chase, 
in which an imperious Professor Kingsfield, played by the gloriously patri- 
cian John Houseman, condescendingly lectures a bunch of mousy law stu- 
dents who are plainly awed by Kingsfield’s brilliant insights. In reality, and 
particularly at Juniata, teaching and research is plainly a mutual journey of 
discovery. 

“Typically what happens in the sciences is that the students do not 
originate their research project,” explains David Reingold, professor of 
chemistry. “They join a team that is already formed and receive a portion of 
the research project they can call their own.” 

Most of the science researchers at Juniata follow this model in assign- 
ing projects, but with a significant difference. The students are not tied toa 
rigid template for their explorations and in fact are encouraged to “take the 
ball and run with it,” as one researcher puts it. 

“It seems to me that about 50 percent of students who have done 
research for me have come up with ideas that the professor hadn't thought 
of—and about 25 percent of the time those ideas turn out to actually 
work,” says Reingold. “And even if the idea doesn’t work it may inspire the 
professor to go in another direction. That's the give and take of a research 
project.” 

Jay Hosler, assistant professor of biology, considers his research assis- 
tant Katey Glunt 06, a sophomore from Bellefonte, Pa., an equal partner in 
their research project. Hosler and Glunt are working with honeybees to 
determine how the insects sense and “remember” odors. “We talk about 
the project, reason through things and problem-solve together,” Hosler 
says. “Students really lack a lot of the scientific baggage experienced 
researchers have. They may suggest things that I would never consider and 
in doing that, a student facilitates a fresh look at the project.” 

Biologist Jeff Demarest looks at student-faculty research as an appren- 
ticeship that offers the opportunity to go out on one’s own. He points out 
that each science student coming through Juniata’s biology or chemistry 
program has different ideas and needs. Some may not be interested in 
research and others may prefer a highly structured project under the close 
supervision of a researcher. 

When students do choose to explore new areas of research, Demarest 
says that often their questions may go beyond the professor’s immediate 
area of expertise. In many cases, that means the student must identify a 
scientific partner at a major research institution to help. Several years ago, 
Kelly Gebhardt 97, now attending veterinary school at North Carolina 


99 


State University, wanted to explore a question about bone cells and sought 
out Carol Gay, professor of molecular and cell biology at Penn State 
University. 

“The students go deep into the literature and bring you back articles 
that expand your own knowledge,” Demarest says. “Students get excited 
about things that a jaded old researcher can take for granted and that 
renews your own interest in how research works.” 

In the humanities and social sciences, research is somewhat more indi- 
vidualistic. The student picks a topic within a subject area that he or she 
would like to explore and lights out for new territory. In some cases, 
humanities research can involve computer analysis of a professor's research 
or even transcribing 18th-century manuscripts. According to Jack Barlow, 
professor of politics, students often surprise professors with insights or 
perspectives on well-researched subjects. “Students can be quite helpful 
because they arent encumbered by the conventional wisdom,” Barlow says. 
“They can raise new questions that open up a new way of seeing a prob- 
lem.” 

One way Barlow ensures a partnership of ideas is by involving his 
entire senior research seminar in a discussion of their individual research 
projects—including his own. “Talking about what problems we are facing 
really helps with things I’m trying to do in my own projects,” he says. 

Most humanities and social sciences students tackle major research 
projects as seniors, which allows faculty to focus more on each student's 
research rather than teaching them the nuts and bolts of writing and 
library research. “At the senior level, we try to ask a leading question that 
might move their research in a certain direction or ask the student to go 
back to the literature and see if any other research supports their perspec- 
tive,” Barlow explains. 

Communications professor Lynn Cockett sees student research as “a 
tremendous partnership” in which she teaches research skills to communi- 
cation students while identifying talented researchers who can collaborate 
with Cockett on her own research. 

This year, Cockett will collaborate with Juniata senior Johanna Holtan 
04 on a research project (see Holtan’s profile on page 12) on athletes and 
pain. Cockett and Holtan will research communication interactions 
between athletes and healthcare providers. “At Juniata, a place where 
teaching is the first priority, this is a great way to keep my research career,’ 
Cockett explains. “For Johanna, she will come out of her senior year with a 
lot of research experience, perhaps a published paper, and a great research 
program she can develop at any graduate school. I think that’s a pretty 
impressive partnership.” 


? 
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Adam 
Halvorsen ’03 


ART HISTORY 


When the average art lover looks at the lush, yet 
severe paintings of Canadian artist Agnes Martin— 
work characterized by precise lines and grids 
imposed on a field of color—they see geometry. 
When Adam Halvorsen looks at Martin’s artistic out- 
put, he sees the American landscape. 

Halvorsen set out to prove his point in his art 
history senior thesis “Agnes Martin Deciphered: A 
Conceptual and Theoretical Reduction of the 
American Landscape.” Inspired by seeing examples 
of Martin’s work in art historian Karen Rosell’s 20th 
Century Art class, the student from Belvidere, N.J. 
decided to forsake his POE in psychology to concen- 
trate on art history. 

“Art history seemed to come naturally to me,” 
Adam says. “My psychology labs seemed maniacally 
hard to me and | felt this was an area where | could 
make a contribution to learning.” 

By analyzing works by Martin, specifically her 
grid paintings, Halvorsen makes the case that her 
abstracted geometric works were influenced by an 
idea he calls “the American identity.” Using the writ- 
ings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Adam shows how the 
American landscape has 
inspired writers and artists. 
He compared Martin’s work 
to several American land- 
scape painters of the mid- 
19th century, John F Kensett 
and Fitz Hugh Lane, mem- 
bers of the Luminist move- 
ment. The Luminists used 
formidible artistic technique 
to depict the changes in light and color as observed 
in a landscape that recedes into infinity. 

“The Luminist use the changing quality of light 
to lead you back into space as you view the paint- 
ing,” Adam explains. “Martin used horizontal lines 
and grids to create a similar spatial relationship— 
you get a sense of the infinite.” 

As a result of his research, Adam has seen a 
finite career goal in art history. The fledgling art 
historian would like to study critical writing 
and analysis. 
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Alli 
Bates "03 


PSYCHOLOGY 


In colloquial terms, the 
hallmark of a good education 
is that students specializing 
in a particular discipline will develop the same sets 
of expertise and beliefs as the professors who taught 
them. Psychology student Allison Bates, a senior 
trom Newport, Pa., tackled an extensive research 
project that quantified this trend and that could be 
used as an assessment tool to measure the effective- 
ness of faculty departments. 

“This method is another effective way to assess 
an academic program,” Allison says. “It shows how 
the level of student expertise rises over time and 
also shows the areas in which they are or are not 
doing well.” 

Allison’s project, “Expertise Assessment in 
Undergraduate Psychology Students,” expanded on 
a similar study conducted by researcher John Bates 
of Tiffin (Ohio) University. Allison and her adviser, 
psychology professor David Drews, created a statis- 
tical model that tested familiarity with 16 psycho- 
logical concepts. She tested students at the begin- 
ning and end of the College’s Introduction to 
Psychology course, seniors with at least 32 credits 
in psychology, and finally, the four faculty members 
in the psychology department. 

Allison's results reveal that students’ level of 
expertise in psychology does indeed rise to mirror 
the expertise of the faculty. “What I found is that 
our faculty is really preparing us well,” she says. 
Allison will get a chance to further apply the con- 
cepts she gleaned from Juniata as a graduate student 
in psychology at Frostburg (Md.) State University. 
She will work as a research assistant, a position she 
secured because the Frostburg faculty were particu- 
larly impressed by the amount of statistical research 
she had done. 

“Researching this project gave me more confi- 
dence in my ability to manage an entire project— 
even in areas I’m not particularly interested in,” 
she says. 
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att 
Bockman 03 
BIOLOGY 


Researching an infectious agent may seem to be 
a tall order for an undergraduate student, but Matt 
Bochman, a molecular biology graduate from Plum, 
Pa., takes such work in stride. He has spent the past 
few years studying the yeast Candida albicans, which 
is often benign, but also can turn into a human 
pathogen that can cause very severe infections. 

“Its an emerging pathogen that is increasing in 
frequency and mortality,” says Matt, who completed 
his research with former Juniata researcher Mike 
Morrow, now a faculty member at the University of 
Montana-Western. 

Explained simply, Matt is examining how the 
pathogenic yeast Candida albicans infects the human 
host. Previous research found that infection is caused 
by the secretion of virulence 
factors from the cell. Matt 
cloned two genes from the 
pathogenic yeast that are 
involved in the secretion of 
the virulent enzymes. 

Because C. albicans is simi- 
lar to brewer's yeast, which 
has been thoroughly studied 
(including it’s secretory sys- 
tem), Matt inserted the cloned genes from C. albicans 
into brewer's yeast with mutations in their secretory 
pathway to determine if the foreign genes could res- 
cue the growth defects caused by the mutations. 
“The ultimate goal is to analyze all the components 
of the C. albicans secretory pathway and perhaps dis- 
cover a drug target that can shut it down,” Matt 
explains. 

Matt, who is in graduate school at the University 
of Pittsburgh, presented his research at the National 
Conference for Undergraduate Research in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. He also presented his findings to scien- 
tists at the Global Research and Development Lab at 
Phizer Inc. in Groton, Conn. Phizer provided the 
funding for Matt’s research. 

From the first time he visited Juniata’s campus as 
a high school student attending the College’s Science 
Olympiad event, Matt knew he was interested in 
research. 

“Doing good science is hard. It is repetitive but 
making the intuitive leaps to solve a problem is 
where the real science is done,” 





he says. 


“Shoda ’04 


CHEMISTRY 


Does washing your hands with antibacterial 
soap really kill all the bacteria on your hands? 
Well, sort of. Juniata 
researcher Erin Skoda is 
using chemistry to make 
antibacterial soaps even 
more effective at eliminat- 
ing these unseen germs. 

Erin, a senior from 
New Kensington, Pa. 
studying chemistry, is cre- 
ating new combinations— 
called “analogs” among chemistry folks—of the 
compound Triclosan, which is the most common 
antibacterial ingredient in soaps, toothpastes and 
other products. 

“Triclosan kills bacteria by bonding to an 
enzyme in the cell and inhibiting its function,” 
Frin explains. “In recent years certain bacteria have 
built up a resistance to Triclosan making it less 
effective at killing all the bacteria.” 

In order to make Triclosan more effective, 
chemists must create another chemical structure— 
an analog—that will form chemical bonds with 
both the resistant and unresistant strains of the 
bacteria. Erin and fellow researcher Thomas Boisse, 
an international student from France, have worked 
with Richard Hark, associate professor of chem- 
istry, to create five different analogs of Triclosan. 

“Working on this project was important to me 
because we’re working on something that can 
improve people’s lives,” she says. “That's why 
chemistry is so appealing to me, because it 
explains the world and tells you why things are the 
way they are.” 

Erin’s work on the triclosan problem began 
last summer under an Eva Hartzler Research 
Fellowship. This summer she interned at Phizer 
Labs, the pharmaceutical company in Groton, 
Conn. “When I go to graduate school, I'd like to 
research something that has an application in 
real life.” 
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MATHEMATICS 
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may not appear to be understandable sentences, but 
to Erin Wisor, a junior from Altoona, Pa. studying 
mathematics and education, those numbers are 
speaking her language. 

To Erin, who plans to 
become a secondary school 
math teacher, numbers and 
equations have always 
added up to easily under- 
standable answers. During 
her education classes, she 
realized that students do 
not always process math 
problems the same way and sought an educational 
method that might make things easier for students of 
all abilities. 

As part of the course Modern Theories of 
Grammar, taught by Kathleen Parvin, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Erin researched and wrote 
“Mathematics as a Language: Making Math Make 
Sense to a Nonlinear Thinker.” By applying linguis- 
tic principles to mathematics, Erin proved that math 
is indeed a language that has many of the compo- 
nents of traditional languages—syntax, morphology, 
conventionality and other attributes. 

“Next I had to find out why certain people are 
linear or nonlinear thinkers,” she says. Erin designed 
a math test featuring about 30 problems to deter- 
mine how students approach math problems. 
“People who have right-brain dominance are usually 
good at math, left-brain people think holisitically 
and are visual or spatial learners,” she explains. 

By analyzing her research, Erin found that incor- 
porating language into math may help nonlinear 
thinkers grasp math a bit more firmly. “Using word 
problems will help, using real-life applications and 
having students describe in detail how they solved 
the problem can make things easier,” she says. 

She also found that she has qualities of both lin- 
ear and nonlinear thinkers—not surprising for a 
future math teacher who also is an elite athlete who 
easily grasps the spatial geometry of volleyball. “This 
project made me much more sensitive to the unique 
needs of every student,” she says. 
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“CShring °03 


PHYSICS 


One of the most important lessons George 
Gehring learned at Juniata is that the accepted facts 
in science are not always right. George, a Reading, 
Pa. native who earned a bachelor’s degree in 
physics, spent the summer of 2002 at a physics lab 
at the University of Washington working with a 
team of scientists from around the world to prove 
that subatomic particles called neutrinos have mass. 

“We were looking at the radioactive decay of 
molybdenum (a metal used fOr metal alloys and 
steel production),” George explains. “We were try- 
ing to design and test equipment that would be able 
to see’ or count neutrinos as they are emitted by the 
metal during decay. If neutrinos have no mass we 
wouldn't be able to detect them during decay. If our 
work is successful and we can detect neutrinos, 
then it proves that the standard theory that neutri- 
nos have no mass is wrong.” 

George, who started graduate school in the 
University of Rochester's (N.Y.) optics program this 
fall, did most of his 
research on a statistical 
computer program that 
would evaluate whether 
the design of the instru- 
ment to detect neutrinos 
would indeed work. He 
also researched whether a 
detection instrument 
called an avalanche photo- 
diode would work more efficiently within the detec- 
tor design than the previous instrument, a photo- 
multiplier tube. 

“T felt a bit overwhelmed at first, but my previ- 
ous research experience helped me a lot,” George 
explains. “The most illuminating part of my 
research was finding out that physics isn’t always 
right. It was really interesting to push that boundary 
to the threshhold of new information.” 

George received the Paul Yoder Physics Award 
in 2001 and 2002 and served as president of the 
Society of Physics Students for the 2001-2002 aca- 
demic year. 





__ Research Symposium 


(t 
Janets artney °03 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Most, if not all, Juniata 
~ students look at People 
o¥ Magazines “50 Most 
- Beautiful People in the 
| World” issue as something to 
_ leaf through at the laundro- 
~ mat while waiting for the 
rinse cycle to end, but Janette Hartney, a Norwood, 
Pa. graduate who earned a bachelor’s degree in a cus- 
tomized Program Of Emphasis in animal science and 
communication studies, saw a research project lurk- 
ing within the magazine's glitzy photographs. 

As part of the course Experimental Psychology 
Laboratory, Janette and two students, Katie Kimball 
03, from Flemington, N.J. and Abby Rehkaup ’03, 
from Millerstown, Pa., wanted to see how the men 
and women chosen as “Most Beautiful” were depicted 
in the photos accompanying the individual articles. 

“We wanted to see if the people who were seen as 
the most beautiful’ were photographed in a more sub- 
missive manner,” says Janette, now working as a chil- 
dren’s program coordinator at Philadelphia’s Academy 
of Natural Sciences. The researchers looked at eight 
random issues of the “Most Beautiful” issues from 
1990 to 2002, examining more than 400 photos of 
both men and women. 

Categorizing a submissive pose as sitting, reclin- 
ing or laying down, Janette and her team found that 
more than 90 percent of the women depicted in the 
magazine were photographed in submissive positions. 
The dominant pose, standing, was rarely used for 
women. “Even Laura Bush, who is politically power- 
ful as First Lady, was shown sitting very primly in a 
chair,” Janette says. “Most of the women were actually 
photographed laying down in some manner.” 

Janette’s research shows that in a subliminal way 
women must look submissive to be considered beauti- 
ful in popular media. She also found that while men 
were also posed submissively, generally only televi- 
sion and film actors were posed in that way. 

After presenting her research at the 2003 research 
Symposium, Janette hopes future psychology 
researchers are not submissive about furthering her 
team’s project. “I'd like to see someone research the 
‘25 Sexiest Men’ and ‘25 Most Intriguing People’ 
issues and see how the subjects are posed in those 
magazines,” she says. 





Mille4t'%3 


SOCIOLOGY 


Jared Miller doesn’t consider himself a computer 
guru, but no matter how you crunch the numbers, 
this graduate from Champion, Pa. has become a 
champion at finding meaning in statistical and socio- 
logical studies. 

Miller, graduated with a degree in sociology, cen- 
tered his 2003 Research Symposium project on a 
study on racial and gender 
stereotyping compiled by 
Cynthia Meriwether- 
deVries, assistant professor 
of sociology. As part of her 
Minorities course, deVries 
asked students at the start 
of the course to list five 
characteristics of race and 
gender and a definition for 
each characteristic. She asked the students to com- 
plete the same survey at the end of the course. Miller 
was asked to glean the data for results. 

“There was no change in the words students used 
to categorize race and gender over the course of the 
semester,” Miller says. “This shows that the stereo- 
types you picked up as part of your background or as 
what you were taught at home stay with you for life, 
and what you learn in a course on minorities does not 
change that.” 

Miller coded and analyzed more than 150 words 
and description for each category of race and gender. 
He also found that many respondents wrote down few 
stereotypical descriptions beyond that of their own 
race or gender. “Either the students don’t know how 
to address these issues or they were afraid of being 
politically incorrect,” he says. 

Miller also took his research to the National 
Conference on Undergraduate Reseqarch in Salt Lake 
City, where he found possible collaborators to further 
illuminate this subject. A group of African-American 
students from Albany State University in Albany, Ga. 
asked Miller for his research study. “They would like 
to conduct the same study at their college to see if 
there is a difference in stereotypical perception 
between the races,” Miller says. 

“I'm very interested in minority relations and I'd 
like to continue to study that in graduate school,” 


he says. 
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PARTNERS IN EXPLORATION 


Rebecca 


Degagne ’03 


If a tree falls in the forest, what kind of a tree 
may take its place? Juniata researcher Rebecca 
Degagne, a graduate trom Santa Rosa, Calif. who 
graduated with a customized Program Of Emphasis 
in ecology and art, immersed herself in that ques- 

tion to determine how a 

| forest regenerates after a 
catastrophic event. 

Rebecca fOcused her 
research on a tract of cen- 
turies-old trees in the 
Allegheny National Forest. 
s-— In 1985, a tornado leveled 
_ an acres-wide swath of for- 
est near Kane, Pa. 
(McKean County). Under the supervision of Todd 
Gustafson, professor of biology, Rebecca did not 
study the entire area. Instead, she examined what 
she calls “micro-sites.” 

She examined a series of dips (smooth craters 
formed as toppled trees were uprooted) and 
mounds (small hillocks formed from the soil 
attached to the overturned tree’s roots). “I wanted to 
see if the plant life replacing these big trees would 
sprout from seedlings already there before the tor- 
nado, or by recruitment—which means seeds come 
in from outside sources and establish themselves,” 
says Rebecca, who camped in the Allegheny 
National Forest in summer 2002 to do much of her 
research. 

Rebecca, who presented her research at the 
National Conference on Undergraduate Research in 
Salt Lake City, found that the original old-growth 
forest, which had been a 50-50 mix of beech and 
hemlock, had been replaced by a forest of birch and 
maple species, with just 10 percent replacement of 
beech trees. 

“I learned to depend on myself,” Rebecca says 
of her project. “Research appeals to me because it’s a 
creative process, but rigorous enough that you learn 
how to think independently as well.” 
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Jo  "Holtan 04 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The athletic credo of “playing with pain” has per- 
haps never been the subject of an academic study, but 
Juniata volleyball player Johanna Holtan decided to 
change all that. 

Holtan, who received All-Conference honors and 
was named to the all-tournament team at the women’s 
volleyball national finals last season, decided to mix 
academics and athletics in the communications study 
“Leaving Their Hearts on the Floor: Women Athletes’ 
Perception of Pain.” Her research was accepted at the 
National Conference for Undergraduate Research con- 
ference this year held at the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City. 

“I knew pain was a big part of a collegiate ath- 
lete’s life,” she explains. “But I didn’t realize how ath- 
letes view pain as a choice. The thought process is 
Do I keep playing or do I tell the coach?” 

Holtan, a senior from Fargo, N.D. studying com- 
munications/women’s studies, managed to complete 
her semester-long project in the midst of volleyball 
season, often infringing on her training. She also held 
a five-hour fOcus group with five members of the vol- 
leyball team to talk about 
how they think about pain 
and injuries. 

“What really jumped 
out of the research is that a 
female athlete defines herself Zaattie 
by the team and really sub- 
merges herself into the 
group,” Holtan explains. 
“When an athlete gets hurt 
she feels alienated from the team and feels shame at 
not being able to participate. One of the women 
described it as being part of a circle and then being 
forced out.” 

At the start of her project for Qualitative Research 
Methods, a communications course taught by Lynn 
Cockett, assistant professor of communication, 
Holtan thought that athletes would be more con- 
cerned about how coaches and parents viewed 
injuries and pain, but her research revealed the strong 
bonds of unity that a team provides. She also found 
that her research has helped her better understand her 
sport. “When I play volleyball now I can see the 
things I learned in the research come alive.” 





Research Sym 


= Amy 
F Skibiel "03 






Juniata has such a stellar 
reputation for undergradu- 
ate research that people 
often assume every science student at the College 
arrives on campus with a DNA sequencer and sever- 
al research proposals burning a hole in their back- 
pack. 

Amy Skibiel, a 2003 graduate from Allentown, 
Pa. studying biology, is intensely interested in zool- 
ogy but had not done research projects at Juniata 
during her first three years. That all changed in the 
summer of 2002 when she accepted a research 
internship at Pepperdine University in Malibu, 
Calif. Working with Tom Vandergon, professor of 
biology, Amy acquired new skills and confidence in 
her scientific acumen by completing a study on the 
population genetics of the California newt (Taricha 
torosa torosa). 

Working between populations of the amphib- 
ians in two California creeks (Cold Creek and 
Trancas Canyon Creek), Amy collected egg masses 
from sites along both creekbeds. Extracting DNA 
from the eggs, she examined the genetic material for 
differences that would indicate each creek supports 
genetically different populations of the newt. 

“If the two populations were different it would 
mean that there is little or no migration between 
these two watersheds,” she explains. “There is quite 
a bit of residential development with new roads and 
houses being built in the area I studied, so if these 
newts are not migrating between watersheds it 
could mean that the populations are not being 
degraded further.” 

Amy found that the two populations are geneti- 
cally isolated. This summer, other student 
researchers will conduct further studies to deter- 
mine how the populations of newts are functioning 
in each watershed. 

“I didn’t have a molecular biology background, 
but I learned an amazing amount of techniques that 
I can apply to zoology,” Amy says. “I also discov- 
ered I really love doing field work and getting my 
hands dirty.” 





JN ots 03 


POLITICS 


Jetf Spotts, a politics and history graduate from 
Lewisburg, Pa. has his career sights set on studying 
the law, so it should come as no surprise that the 
future attorney chose to 
research the constitutionality 
of the Second Amendment of 
the United States. 

“It’s an issue I’m very 
interested in and it’s my style 
to stir things up a bit,” says 
Spotts, who also had a stellar 
career as a Juniata athlete 
playing guard on the football 
team. “I think these major research assignments are 
unique to Juniata. I've done a major research project 
every year.” 

Jeff's project, “The Ambiguous Second 
Amendment: America’s Misunderstood Right,” ana- 
lyzes a single sentence in the Constitution: “A well- 
regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be inffinged.” His argument focuses on 
the militia. Citing such philosophers as John Locke, 
who argued against a nation having a standing army 
and an oppressive government, Jeff says that gun 
ownership is an implied right that goes along with 
being a member of the militia. 

“A militia in the colonial era was a group of citi- 
zens with common goals that allowed or often 
required gun ownership,” Jeff explains. “As long as 
the right to organize a militia still stands, then the 
right to buy or own a gun still stands.” 

Jetf, who served as president of the Barrister’s 
Club his junior and senior years, is putting his keen 
sense of research to use at the Widener University 
School of Law. “A research project like this made me 
realize I’m good at looking at a wide number of 
sources and synthesizing it,” Jeff says. 
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ONE LAB’S LEGACY 


Uuniata s Best 













“Ive been in the lab for only five 
weeks and I have already identified 
one important cause of inflammation 
induced by bioengineered tissues.” 


—Anne Gaynor ’04 


“Three weeks ago I was 
shown how to do a particular 
project and now [’m running 
the project by myself. I’ve 
already discovered a novel 
inhibitory antibody that we 
will use to evaluate in models 
of inflammation.” 


—Lisa Schaffer ’02 
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Blue and Gold and a Touch of Crimson 


Are Immersed in 
Harvard Medical School Research 


By Gregory L. Stahl ’84 


Note: Dr. Stahl wrote this portrait of his lab in the summer of 2003. 


Kate Ceonzo ’02 works diligent- 
ly at her Harvard University labora- 
tory station on a new potential ther- 
apy to help the field of tissue bio- 
engineering. “In the past 14 months, 
I’ve been exposed to biochemistry, 
molecular biology, physiology and 
immunotherapeutics. My current 
project is to combat and inhibit the 
inflammation induced by bioengi- 
neered tissues,” says Kate, who 
works as a technical research assis- 
tant in the lab. “In tissue bioengi- 
neering, the tissues made in a test 
tube become inflamed once they are 
placed in the host animal. The 
inflammation often results in 
destruction of the engineered organ 
by the infiltration of white blood 
cells like macrophages and other 
leukocytes. We are looking at some 
new naturally occurring molecules 
that we believe will resolve the 
inflammation.” 

Across the bench, Anne Gaynor 
04, a senior from Chenango Forks, 
N.Y. and the 2003 Harvard Summer 
Research Scholar, is working on the 
causes of inflammation induced by 
the scaffolding material used to cre- 
ate the structure of an organ in tis- 
sue bioengineering. 

“[ve been in the lab for only five 
weeks and I have already identified 
one important cause of inflammation 
induced by bioengineered tissues,” 
Anne says. “The matrix material 
used as scaffolds to engineer tissue is 
similar to that used in dissolvable 
sutures. I’m using these materials to 
demonstrate that the degradation of 


the scaffolding within the body caus- 
es the body to perceive the material 
as a foreign substance that activates 
the innate immune system—result- 
ing in inflammation.” 

Lisa Schaffer ’02 has just joined 
the Harvard laboratory. “Three 
weeks ago I was shown how to doa 
particular project and now I’m run- 
ning the project by myself. I’ve 
already discovered a novel inhibitory 
antibody that we will use to evaluate 
in models of inflammation,” she 
says. 

These three Juniatians are work- 
ing in my lab side by side with my 
postdoctoral fellows at Harvard 
Medical School, Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital, in the Center for 
Experimental Therapeutics and 
Reperfusion Injury. My research 
involves resolution of inflammation 
and I am the co-founder of this 
research center. My lab studies the 
complement system, which is part of 
the innate immune system. The lab 
focuses on three main research areas, 
tissue bioengineering, injuries relat- 
ed to sudden restriction or re-estab- 
lishment of blood flow after heart 
attacks and strokes, and periodontal 
disease. Each of these related 
research areas have an underlying 
theme, excessive inflammation and 
tissue injury caused by abnormal 
infiltration of white blood cells. 

In this lab we are designing new 
therapeutics/drugs based on inhibi- 
tion of leukocyte function or inhibi- 
tion of the complement system. 
State-of-the-art instrumentation in 


the lab aids in the discovery aspect 
of our research and is available to all 
our student researchers. It also helps 
that within a short stroll of our lab 
are nine Nobel laureates, as well as 
many other distinguished world 
experts in their fields. The Juniata 
undergraduates who have worked in 
my lab all have fOund the 
researchers and scientists to be very 
approachable and willing to help. 

Boston truly is a hot bed fOr 
basic research. Many of the world’s 
top researchers work in the sur- 
rounding academic systems or in the 
many biotechnology companies in 
the Boston area. Researchers and fel- 
lows in my lab typically find an out- 
standing job after being in the lab 
for two to three years. 

When I was a Juniata student, | 
studied pre-med and the experimen- 
tal approach always interested me. 
Between my combined sophomore 
and junior year (note: I graduated 
from the College in three years), I 
had the opportunity to work with 
Dr. Wayne Meyers, then chief of 
microbiology at the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology at the Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center in 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Meyers is an 
international expert on leprosy and 
other tropical diseases. I spent the 
summer of 1982 on Dr. Meyers’ lab 
studying Legionnaires’ disease, 
which had been identified only six 
years before. 

That research experience was 
really fun and exciting. I remember 
sitting with many important scien- 
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tists who were always eager to help 
me when I needed direction on my 
project. So, when I started my first 
faculty position at Harvard Medical 
School, I thought, “What better way 
to help students than to offer them 
the opportunity to do cutting-edge 
research at one of the top research 
centers in the world?” In the winter 
of 1994, I contacted Debra Kirchhof- 
Glazier, professor of biology at 
Juniata, and asked her about starting 
a working collaboration between the 
College and my lab. 

“He called me and said, ’Deb, 
I’m at now at Harvard, and because 
of everything that Juniata has done 
for me, I want to open up my lab 
each year for a Juniata student!’ 
recalls Kirchhof-Glazier. “That start- 
ed the Harvard Summer Juniata 
Scholars Program, a centerpiece of 
our offerings since 1994 for students 
pursuing careers in research and 
medicine. Greg is one of those rare 
people who makes it to the top and 
thinks about giving back.” 

The major problem in establish- 
ing this collaborative effort is to find 
affordable housing in the Boston 
market. This is still a major problem 
each year and I have been helping 
the students apply for extra funding 
to help offset their costs, while pay- 
ing them a stipend as well. Several 
students have been rewarded with 
fellowships from the American Heart 
Association or the American 
Physiological Society. 

In the summer of 1994, the first 
Juniata College Harvard Summer 
Research Scholar began working in 
my lab. Since that time, a total of 14 
Juniata students have worked in the 
lab. Kate Ceonzo and Lisa Schaffer 
are the latest Juniata alumni working 
in the lab. The students get experi- 
ence and exposure in cutting-edge 
research, and I get very well-trained 
and intelligent collaborators. It is a 
WIN-WIN situation for all of us. 
The collaboration also is paying off 
for the students and graduates too. 
Every Juniata alumni that has 


worked in our laboratory has gone on 
to graduate level training to pursue 
advanced education in the biological 
sciences. Many of our Juniata scholars 
have also been co-authors on peer- 
reviewed publications as a result of 
their projects. 

I asked some of my former research 
assistants for their thoughts: 

“Looking back on the experience 
now, as a third-year medical student, 
working in your lab was really the first 
time I wore a white coat and felt like I 
was using what I learned at Juniata to 
have a real impact on science and the 
care of people. The confidence I gained 
in myself both from working in your 
lab and living in Boston on my own has 
been a real asset. The first page of the 
paper I wrote in your lab is framed on 
my bedroom wall at the moment.” 

— Matt Hamonko ’01, University of 
Pittsburgh medical student 

“Your lab made a big difference in 
my life... had never left the small town 
scene before, and my lab experience 
was limited. Being in your lab taught 
me how to have an independent project 
and yet how to still take advice from 
those with more expertise.” 

—Brandi Bottiger ’02, Penn State 
College of Medicine medical student 

“It was my first experience with 
research, and really introduced me to 
the ups and downs of a career in sci- 
ence. Greg was always available to help 
me with my project. As I’ve progressed 
in my own career, I have come to real- 
ize how rare that one-on-one attention 
can be in a busy, competitive research 
environment. I see him as one of 
Juniata’s unheralded gems.” 

—Becca McClaine 00, Duke University 
medical student 


Gregory L. Stahl, Ph.D., earned a bachelor’s degree 
at Juniata College in biomedical sciences in 1984. 
He joined the faculty in the Department of 
Anesthesiology, Perioperative and Pain Medicine 
at Brigham and Women’ Hospital as an Assistant 
Professor of Harvard Medical School in 1994. 

In 2000, he received the Health Professions 

Alumni Appreciation Award from Juniata. 

To learn more about the Stahl lab visit: 


http://stahl. bwh.harvard.edu 





Greg Stahl’s Juniata research students have 
gone on to excel beyond the walls of his lab. 


1994: John Sperati ’95—Pennsylvania State University 
College of Medicine (Hershey). Now working as a 
physician at Johns Hopkins University Hospital. 

1995: Shane Martin ’95—went on to Georgetown 
University School of Medicine 

1996: Deborah Brancho ’?97—Graduate School at 
University of Massachusetts Medical Center in 
Worcester 

1997: Miranda Raiche ’98—Drexel University College of 
Medicine. Now a resident physician in family medicine 
at the University of Utah. 

1998: Kristopher Young *99—Philadelphia College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

1999: Becca McClaine ’00—Duke University School of 
Medicine 

2000: Sara Davis ’?01—Pennsylvania State University 
College of Medicine (Hershey) 

2000: Matt Hamonko ’01—University of Pittsburgh School 
of Medicine 

2001: Brandi Bottiger ’02—Pennsylvania State University 
College of Medicine (Hershey) 

2002: Ellen Gormley ’03—University of South Dakota 
College of Medicine 

2003: Anne Gaynor ’04—Juniata Harvard Summer 
Research Scholar 


Hired technicians in the Stahl lab: 
1996-97 Shane Martin (see above) 
2001-02 Kara Whoolery—Genetic Counseling Arcadia 


College 
2002-present Kate Ceonzo* 
2003-present Lisa Schaffer* 


*still working full time in the Stahl lab. 
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Partnership Between 


Private Colleges 


From Cost Increases 


This September, a new and innovative way to pay tuition in advance 
for a private college was launched. The brainchild of Juniata President 
Thomas Kepple, the Independent 529 Plan provides a way to pre- 
purchase college education at Juniata and 222 other top independent 
colleges and universities at a cost below today’s price. 

“When we began working on this program in the mid-1990s, our 
primary goal was to provide a way for alumni to lower the cost of a 
private college education for their children,” Kepple explains. To achieve 
the goals of the program the program had to feature several very impor- 
tant components: It had to take advantage of the new tax-saving 529 
legislation; it had to guarantee the cost no matter what happens in the 
nation’s financial markets; the participating colleges had to agree to sell 
the tuition prepayment for a price below today’s cost; there would be no 
fees for participating; and the program had to have a national and 
diverse group of colleges and universities who would accept the prepay- 
ment certificates for tuition. 

“No simple task,” Kepple says. “The Independent 529 provides all 
those advantages.” Juniata Trustee and alumnus John Dale ’54 is consid- 
ering the plan for his grandchildren—and for very good reasons. When 
John attended Juniata, tuition and room and board his senior year 
totaled $950. He was able to afford college by scholarships and working. 

Today, John would like his seven grandchildren to experience the 
same quality of education he received at the College. Tuition alone these 
days at Juniata is markedly more expensive, totaling $22,240 per year. 
Multiply that figure by seven and then again by four years of education 
and college costs become daunting even for the most loving 
grandparent. 

As a dedicated alumnus, John would like to offer his grandchildren 
the opportunity to receive a Juniata education. The Tuition Plan 
Consortium, a national assemblage of 223 private, independent colleges 
and universities, offers John and other parents and grandparents the 
opportunity to ensure their loved ones a guaranteed tuition rate that 
will not rise beyond the college costs on the day families make their 
investment, and, in fact are less than current rates. 

“The top draw to a prepaid tuition plan is that you are buying a 
guaranteed amount of future college tuition below today’s price at a 
wide range of outstanding private colleges and universities,” Kepple 
says. “The consortium members bear the risk of future tuition increases, 
not the family. These plans also help the students and their families 
focus early on what college they would like to attend.” 


Although John Dale is dedicated to Juniata, what if 
the grandkids want to go elsewhere? Not a problem; the 
tuition benefit can be applied to any of the participating 
institutions, including Stanford, Yale, Princeton, 
Georgetown, Notre Dame, and Rice University, as well as 
smaller institutions such as Denison, Pomona, Rhodes, 
Dickinson, Westminster, Allegheny and Middlebury. 

How Independent 529 Works 

“Its like buying a shopping certificate for use at any 
of the stores at the mall,” says Doug Brown, president 
and CEO of Tuition Plan Consortium, the Albuquerque, 
N.M.-based nonprofit group that will administer the plan. 
For example, let’s assume John Dale wants to pre- 
purchase one year of tuition for a grandchild who is 10 
years away from college. Based on the age of the child 
and college he or she might attend John could purchase 
one year at a high tuition institution like Princeton for 
$25,943 even though today’s Princeton tuition is $28,540, 
or he might purchase a year’s tuition at Juniata for 
$18,813 although our current rates are $22,790 for 
one year. 

John also could purchase a year at a low-cost college 
like Grove City for $8,940 versus today’s $9,376. If John 
puts $18,813 into the plan, his grandchild will have 
exactly enough for a year at Juniata in 2013, not quite 
enough for Princeton, but enough for a little more than 
two years at Grove City. Basically, what John is buying is 
a freshmen year at a cost below today’s price including all 
the tuition increases that will happen in those 10 years. 

“With the plan’s discounted rates and guarantees, 
parents can contribute money over 21 years totaling 
$15,850 into a child’s account from this year until 2024; 
then that student would pay the equivalent of our tuition 
rate from 1995 ($15,850) for his or her senior year of 
college,” Kepple says. “Juniata will guarantee you a year of 
college in 2024 for what a student paid nearly 30 years 
earlier!” 

With tuition increases historically outpacing the con- 
sumer price index—a financial trend that is guarantee no 
matter what happens to financial markets—the advantage 


Protect Future Juniatians 


of not having to pay taxes on interest, dividends or inter- 
est gives the purchaser the peace of mind that the funds 
will be there for a child’s tuition. A prepayment does not 
guarantee admission but any member college does 
guarantee the cost for any student admitted. 

Because all of the institutions participating in the 
Independent 529 must offer a discount off their current 
tuition rates, the certificates would cover slightly more 
tuition at each school in the above example. At a minimum, 
institutions must offer at least a .5 percent discount per year 
on their current tuition costs. Colleges can opt to offer more. 

Individuals can open Independent 529 Plan accounts 
without a fee of any kind. Those interested in signing up 
for the plan can call the administrative agency, TIAA- 
CREF at (888) 718-7878, or visit the Web site: 
www.independent529plan.org. 

To help parents and others to estimate the amount of 
tuition they can prepay with their contributions, the plan 
asks families to name five “favorite” participating institu- 
tions that are part of the consortium. Each quarter, 
families or parents will see statements that detail how 
much tuition their contributions have purchased at the 
“favorite” institutions they have selected. 

The list of favorites can be changed at any time and 
families are not obligated to attend any of the institutions 
listed as a favorite when the time comes to enroll in college. 

Other features of the Independent 529 include: 

e A parent relative or friend at any income level can estab- 
lish an account for a future student. The tuition account 
can be used by a wide range of relatives if the original 
beneficiary of the account chooses not to attend college. 

e Accounts can be opened for as little as $25, with the 
understanding that the account must have $500 in con- 
tributions within two years. The maximum limit for the 
account is equal to five years of tuition at the most 
expensive college participating in the plan. For this year 
that figure would be about $137,000. 

e The plan’s discount and tuition rates are set every July 1 and 
are applied to any tuition purchases made within the follow- 
ing 12 months. Once set, the rates are fixed for the entire year. 
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¢ The number of participating institutions may increase 
or decrease over time, but all colleges and universities 
that participated in the plan must honor certificates pur- 
chased during the time they were participating. 

e Parents or families that open accounts can contribute 
up to $11,000 in one year without incurring gift taxes. 
The maximum contribution for each beneficiary is 
$55,000 before gift taxes can apply. 

e There are no federal income taxes to the individual 
when a tuition certificate is redeemed at the college of 
choice. This tax-free provision runs through 2010 in the 
current tax law. Please talk to a tax adviser for more 
detailed information. 

e Families can roll over the funds invested in Independent 
529 into other 529 plans if a future student cannot use 
the tuition certificates. Refunds also are available, but 
these are subject to income tax and other tax penalties. 

In addition to the distinct advantages olfered by the 
Independent 529, factor in that private colleges and 
universities have an excellent track record fOr graduating 
students within four years. Almost all of Juniata gradu- 
ates finish in four years, compared to a 28 percent 
graduation rate at state universities nationally. 

“When you look at paying another year or two of 
tuition to ensure a son or daughter graduates from a state 
institution, private college tuition begins to look like a 
bargain,” explains Michelle Bartol, dean of enrollment at 
the College. “When you consider during those four years 
that a student will thrive in the nurturing atmosphere 
and smaller, inclusive class sizes found at most private 
liberal arts colleges, the financial gap seems a lot less 
intimidating.” 

Other college payment options are available as well, 
says Randy Rennell, director of student financial plan- 
ning. His office outlines some of the options below. 
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e Individual Retirement Accounts, or IRAs for Education: 
These accounts are tax advantaged for taxpayers not 
involved in an employer-sponsored retirement plan or for 
those using such a plan but making less than $32,000 
individually or $52,000 jointly. Assets can be withdrawn 
from these IRAs without penalty if the funds are used for 
qualified education expenses. 

e Coverdell Educational Savings Accounts: Previously 
known as Educational IRAs, these accounts allow dona- 
tions up to $2,000 annually from all sources such as 
parents, grandparents and relatives. Earnings are tax-free. 
¢ The Hope and Lifetime Learning Tax credits: The 
federal government will grant a tax credit of $1,500 per 
year for any student meeting qualifications in the first 
two years of college. The program also allows a tax credit 
of up to $1,000 per year for any student meeting qualifi- 
cations in the third or fourth year of college. To be eligi- 
ble, taxpayers must have a joint adjusted gross income of 
less than $100,000 or less than $50,000 if single. While 
the Hope Tax Credit is available for any eligible student, 
the Lifetime Learning credit can only be applied to one 
student in a given year as well. 

e Loans: Student loans offer low interest rates and 
students do not start repayment until they are out of 
school. Some colleges, including Juniata, selectively offer 
zero-interest loan programs to parents, which also do not 
have to be repaid until the student is out of college. “Any 
loan borrowed by parents usually becomes part of their 
household budget, like a mortgage payment or car pay- 
ment,” Rennell says. “However, our program allows 
parents to defer not only principal, but also make no 
interest payments while the student attends Juniata. This 
helps lessen the financial stress many families confront 
during the college years and defers it until the parents are 
in a better position to make payments.” 
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JUNIATA BY THE NUMBERS 


Class-by-class Participation Comparison 
Classes achieving 50 percent participation or greater in 2002-03 are indicated by a gold star and are displayed on 
Founders Hall steps ranked by the number of consecutive years achieving participation of 50 percent or more. 
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JUNIATA BY THE NUMBERS 


The Juniata Giving Record 


6,000,000 -- 
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Alumni $3,829 205 $4,945,848 $3,225,416 $2,646,936 $2,474,442 
Friends $538,942 $5 k 2S Sl531,130 $5,585,367 $217,97 / 
Church of $25,467 $27,377 $22,856 $24,062 $37,417 
the Brethren 
Parents $43,048 $41,668 $201,775 $66,628 $78,499 
$689 668 $3,909,306 $2,126,911 $862,973 $2,201,729 

Research @ $658,856 $663,644 $1,036,361 $907,232 $1,964,230 


Gov. Grants 


TOTALS 





Uncommon Support 


Trustees "100% 
Alumni Council **100% 


Faculty/Administration/Support Staff *=99% 
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$5,785,186 $10,100,615 $8,144,448 $10,093,198 $6,967,753 





@ Alumni 
@ Friends 
@ Church of the Brethren 
™ Parents 


~ Foundations, Corporations, © 
Businesses 


M@ Research & Government Grants 


Giving By 
Category 








Business Partners 


The formation of the Juniata College Entrepreneurial 
Leadership Center in 2003 gave the College a chance to 
establish partnerships with local organizations and state 
agencies that will make Juniata a force in making central 
Pennsylvania a vital business center. 

Led by Michael Lehman °94, director of JCEL, the cen- 
ter has become a major player in economic development 
for the five-county area surrounding the campus. By 
assuming the leadership of the Huntingdon County 
Business and Industry organization, the center can help 
take the lead in attracting new businesses into the area. 
Recently, the center also has taken on the responsibility of 
administering Enterprise Zones for Huntingdon County, a 
program that helps the county to retain existing businesses 
through a series of state grants. In addition, a partnership 
with Ben Franklin Technology Partners allow JCEL to help 
startup businesses obtain grants that could total between 
$50,000 and $150,000 

“Bringing in new businesses, retaining those business- 
es and helping entrepreneurs with startups are the three 
spokes of economic development,” Lehman says. Juniata is 
a major partner in all these areas in the Huntingdon 
County area. 

The center also offers opportunities in economic 
development through the Pennsylvania Department of 
Community and Economic Development and has collabo- 
rated with the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Appalachian Regional 
Commission to create 
many of the programs 
the center offers, 
including the Bob and 
Eileen Sill Business 
Incubator and the 
Student Seed Capital 
Fund. 

“Economic devel- 
opment cannot be 
done by just one 
agency, no matter how powerful they are,” Lehman 
explains. “The key is finding the right partners and setting 
goals that look toward the future.” 





“The key is finding the right partners and 
setting goals that look toward the future.” 


Friends and Partners 


Higher Education 


Brethren Colleges Abroad 
The Tuition Plan Consortium 
Harvard Medical School 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of North Texas Medical School 
National Institute for Technology 
and Liberal Education 
Temple University 


Student Internship partners 


Swedish Hospital in Denver 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas 
Subaru of America 


Research Partners 


The von Liebig Foundation 
Windber Research Institute 
Army Corps of Engineers 


Local Partners 


Area School Districts 

Science In Motion 

Juniata Clean Water Partnership 

Juniata Center for Entrepreneurial Leadership 

Huntingdon County Business and Industry 

Western Pennsylvania Career Services 
Association 

Central Pennsylvania Employment 
Consortium 

Global Works Inc. 
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JUNIATA BY THE NUMBERS 


Annual Society Membership Comparisons 
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Building with Foundations 


In today’s economic and academic environment, a college must often find earnest 
and enthusiastic collaborators to help the institution grow and improve. To complement 
the contributions of a college's students, faculty, staff and donors, institutions of higher 
education often turn to charitable foundations to help realize the vision of a new facility 
or program. 

By establishing a relationship with the Kresge Foundation over a period of decades, 
Juniata has been able to make major capital improvements—most recently by working 
with the Kresge Foundation on an $800,000 challenge grant that helped complete the 
William von Liebig Center for Science. 

The grant was the largest Kresge grant Juniata has received to date from the Detroit- 
based foundation. The Kresge Foundation is am independent, private foundation created 
by the personal gifts of Sebastian Kresge, founder of the chain of retail stores that even- 
tually became Kmart Corp. Grants are made toward projects involving construction or 
renovation of facilities and the purchase of major capital equipment or real estate. 

This is the fifth Kresge Foundation Grant Juniata College has been awarded. The 
College has used other Kresge Grants to help build Beeghly Library (1963), the 


Uncommon Outcomes 
(June 30, 2003) 
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Humanities Center (1978), Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center 
(1985) and residence hall renovations (1994). 

Another collaboration with the Teagle Foundation has enabled 
the College to build a network of volunteers—each one a partner 
with Juniata— that has few equals among other institutions. The 
foundation gave the College $250,000 to foster alumni volunteerism. 
More than 1,000 alumni and friends volunteer at least five hours of 
service to the College every year, giving Juniata the opportunity to 
offer such unique programs as the Juniata Career Team, Alumni 
Affinity Groups and Juniata Admissions Ambassadors. Volunteers accounted for more 
than 7,000 hours of volunteer time in 2002. The grant enabled the College to increase 
its volunteer numbers by 200 percent over the three-year life of the grant. “The Alumni 
Council completely took ownership of the volunteer movement and helped the College 
meet most of its goals,” says Chad Herzog, director of alumni relations. “The office has 
earned new respect over the period of the grant and our peer institutions are now 
approaching us to ask advice about starting their own volunteer programs.” 
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HERITAGE SOCIETY 
New Planned Giving $364,998 
New Bequests $2,250,000 


Planned gifts help build our endowment, construct buildings, 
create special programs and lectureships, and provide 
scholarship assistance to deserving students—thus ensuring 
the long-term financial integrity of the College while in many 
cases providing the donors with lifetime income and tax 
benefits. Juniata’s Heritage Society includes those persons 
who have indicated that the College is included in their estate 
plans and/or who have entered into life income gift plans 
with the College. These gifts are critical to Juniata’s future. 


ALUMNI COUNCIL 
2Z002— 2003 Membership 


President 
Ty A. Furman ’90 


Vice President 
Cindy E. McKinney ’71 


Past President 
Franke Pow 73 


Alumni Trustees 

Bert J. Altmanshofer ’81 

Jodie Monger Gray 88 

Dorothy (Lehman) Hershberger ’50 


Members-At-Large 


Amy R. Chamberlin ’94 Michael P. Martin ’77 
Geoffrey W. Clarke ’75 Rebecca (Culler) Miller ’87 
Whitney D. Cramer ’00 Keith A. Noll 95 

Gerald P. Dittmann ’77 Daniel F O'Sullivan ’64 
Jerome J. Dvorak ’87 Stacie (Wagner) Patterson 91 
Mary Beth Emmons ’76 Gayle (Wampler) Pollock ’68 
Karen (Marburger) Heart ’88 Joel G. Ranck ’90 

David L. Kantner ’88 Daniel M. Sell ’71 

Linda S. Lloyd ’89 Sheila A. Squier ’83 


Faculty Representative 
Todd D. Gustafson 


Student Representatives 

Erin Brunner ’04, Student Alumni Association Chairperson 
Cheryn L. Courtney ’03, Senior Class President 

Scott E. Kofmehl ’03, Student Government President 

Martin L. Schettler ’03, Juniata Activities Board Chairperson 


MEMORIAL & HONORARY 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
$71,615 


Gifts were received in memory and honor of: 
Lois Guyer Anderson ’40 
David N. Bailey ’63 

Mrs. Bartleson 

John A. Bortoli 

Ronald L. Cherry °53 
Christine Rosenberger Conners ’37 
Sara Conner Engle ’29 
Claude R. Flory ’29 

Cornelis J. Frijters 

Gladys Halbritter 

Richard & Gladys Halbritter 
Donald S. Hollingshead 

The Howe Family 

Sara Kalp 

Betty Kenyon 

Jill Muir Klingler ’60 

Anita Mellon Kurtz ’39 
Joseph P Hong 34 

Eimer F-McCartney 36 
Pauline Simchock McFeaters ’43 
Margareta Hertwig Molt 
John Muir 

Eleanor Olson 

James J. Oriss ’62 

Anne Rohm Postlethwaite ’44 
John C. Richman ’°53 

Frances Gault Ritzema ’44 
Katherine M. Rockwell 
Katherine M. Rockwell 

John R. Rodland ’61 

William A. Schlichter 

J. Ress Scamidt °36 

Ellen Griffiths Shay °41 
Willaim Shock 

Edith Clark Shoemaker ’28 
Barbara Simpson 

Deborah Sluder 

Philbrook W. Smith 

Harold T. Smith ’35 

Donna Ritchie Van Antwerp ’72 
James Q. Wenger °37 

Warren Yocum 
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CHURCH COLLEGE RELATIONS COUNCIL 


2002-2003 


President 
Robert Eisemann 


District Trustees 
Middle PA District 
Lois McDowell ’52 


Western District 
Judith Kimmel ’66 


Atlantic Northeast District 
Richard Hollinger °53 


District Representatives 
Middle PA District 
Ann Flumerfelt ’91 


Western District 
Atlantic Northeast District 
Donald Robinson ’51 


Members-at Large 
Middle PA District 
Mark Liller 
Rebecca Zeek ’86 


Western District 
Verdean Keyser 67 
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Atlantic Northeast District 
Nancy Hess ’92 

Steve Hess 91 

Rod O’Donnell 64 

Robert Eisemann 


Student Representatives 
Middle PA District 

Lee Saylor '03 

Holly Flummertelt ’05 
Spencer McMinn ’05 


Western PA District 
Atlantic Northeast District 
Kirsten Crosby ’03 

Angela Gottshall ’05 


District Executives 
Middle PA District 
Randall L. Yoder 


Western PA District 
Ronald D. Beachley 


Atlantic Northeast District 
Craig H. Smith 


Local Clergy 
Christy Dowdy 
Dale Dowdy 


College Representatives 
Tom Kepple, President 

Ron Wyrick, Development 
David Meadows, Enrollment 
David Witkovsky, Chaplain 





JUNIATA COLLEGE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


2002-2003 Membership 


Henry H. Gibbel 57 

Chair 

Lititz, PA 

President, CEO & Director 

Lititz Mutual Insurance Company 


David P. Andrews °74 

Vice Chair 

Altoona, PA 

Attorney 

Andrews and Beard Law Offices 


William E. Hershberger, Sr. 57 
Treasurer 

Auburn, NY 

Retired President 

Challenger Electrical 
Equipment Corp. 


Thomas R. Pheasant ’66 
Secretary 

Wormleysburg, PA 

Vitreoretinal Surgeon 
Retina/Oculoplastic Consultants 


Bert J. Altmanshofer ’81 
Duncansville, PA 

Podiatrist 

Allegheny Professional Centre 


Anne C. Baker 
New York, NY 


Attorney, Cowan Debaets Abrahams — 


©& Sheppard LLP 


Donovan R. Beachley *47 
Hagerstown, MD 

Chairman of the Board 

Beachley Furniture Company, Inc. 


John A. Brinker ’69 

Santa Barbara, CA 

Senior Vice President 

Santa Barbara Bank & Trust 


FE Samuel Brumbaugh ’54 
Pen Argyl, PA 

Retired President 

Bangor Cork Company, Inc. 
Owner, Samart, Inc. 

Pen Argyl, PA 


John McN. Cramer ’63 
New Buffalo, PA 
Retired Partner 

Reed Smith 


John A. Dale °54 

Medford, NJ 

Retired, Executive VP 

Dale, Gesek, McWilliams & 
Sheridan, Inc. 


Francis X. DeMar 
Huntingdon, PA 

Retired National Director 
of Manufacturing 

Mead Corporation 


Donald L. Detwiler ’64 
Hollidaysburg, PA 

President, CEO 

New Enterprise Stone G Lime Co. 


Jodie Gray *88 

Sterling, VA 

President 

Customer Relationship Metrics 


Barry J. Halbritter 65 
Altoona, PA 

President 

Midstate Tool & Supply, Inc. 


Dorothy L. Hershberger *50 
Martinsburg, PA 

Retired Director of Alumni 
Juniata College 


Kenneth E. Hess ’75 
Lancaster, PA 
Independent Consultant 


Frances R. Hesselbein 

Easton, PA 

Chairman of the Board of Governors 
Peter E Drucker Foundation 


Richard W. Hollinger ’53 
Hummelstown, PA 
Retired 

Bell Atlantic Corp. 


Steven J. Holsinger ’76 
Lancaster, PA 

Attorney, Senior Counsel 
Hershey Foods Corporation 


Thomas R. Kepple, Jr., Ex Officio 
Huntingdon, PA 

President 

Juniata College 


Judith M. Kimmel ’66 
Shelocta, PA 
Owner/Partner 

Judy’s Sewing Center 


Karl K. Kindig ’72 
Abingdon, VA 
Attorney 

Private Practice 


Carol L. Lake, M.D. ’66 

Prospect, KY 

Professor and Chair, Department of 
Anesthesiology, & Associate Dean 
for Continuing Medical Education 
University of Louisville 


Lois M. McDowell 52 
Huntingdon, PA 
Retired Teacher 


Robert N. McDowell '67 
Madison, NJ 

Partner 

Christenson Hutchison 
McDowell, LLC 


Harriet R. Michel 65 

New York, NY 

President 

National Minority Supplier 
Development Council, Inc. 


Richard E. Paulhamus ’70 
Glen Gardner, NJ 
Consultant and Instructor 
Boston University 
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Dewayne E. Rideout ’80 
Concord, MA 

Senior Vice President, Human 
Resources 

MSL Manufacturing Services Ltd. 


W. Clemens Rosenberger ’54 
Lancaster, PA 

Retired Pastor 

Church of the Brethren 


Christoph Schwemmlein 
Borken-Weseke, Germany 
Managing Director 
Gebr.Klocker 


Patricia J. Shreiner ’62 
Chambersburg, PA 
Retired 

Real Estate Broker/Owner, 
Re/Max Realty 


FileeniGeSiligo7 

Yardley, PA 

Retired Secretary and Treasurer 
R.D.S Insurance Agency Inc-Corp. 


Robert J. Solomon ’60 

New York, NY 

Managing Director 

Marsh & McLennan Company 


Timothy D. Statton ’72 

San Francisco, CA 

President 

Bechtel Energy and Member of the 
Bechtel Corporate Board 
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Klare S. Sunderland °56 
Camp Hill, PA 
President 


Sun Enterprises, Inc. 


Patricia B. Swigart 
Huntingdon, PA 
Owner and President 


Trefz & Bowser Funeral Home, Inc. 


Maurice C. Taylor ’72 

Baltimore, MD 

Dean, School of Graduate Studies 
Morgan State University 


Robert E. Wagoner 53 
Hummelstown, PA 
Retired Partner 
Brissenden, McFarland, 
Wagoner & Fuccella 


Mary M. White ’73 
Englewood, CO 
President/CEO 

Swedish Medical Center 


Charles W. Wise, II 

Pittsburgh, PA 

Vice President, Human Resources 
PPG Industries 


Emeriti 


Charles C. Brown, Jr. ’59 
Bellefonte, PA 

President Judge 

49th Judicial District of PA 


George E. Cruser ’52 

New Hope, PA 

Retired Senior VP CFO & Director 
Westvaco Corporation 


Dale W. Detwiler 

Huntingdon, PA 

Consultant 

New Enterprise Stone & Lime Co. 


Warren E Groff ’49 

Bartlett, IL 

President, Emeritus 

Bethany Theological Seminary 


W. Newton Long 40 

Flowery Branch, GA 

Professor, Emeritus 

Emory University School of Medicine 


Charles R. Knox ’54 

La Quinta, CA 

Retired Head Coach 
National Football League 


LeRoy S. Maxwell, Sr. ’40 
Waynesboro, PA 

Senior Law Partner 

Maxwell, Maxwell, Dick, Walsh & 
Lisko 


Charles C. Pearson, Jr. 
Harrisburg, PA 

Chief Executive Officer 
Harris Savings Bank 


Wayne C. Patterson *60 

Parker, CO 

Founder 

Green Mountain Associates, Inc. 


Vincent A. Sarni, Sr. 
Pittsburgh, PA 

Retired Chairman of the Board 
PPG Industries, Inc. 





Juniata Is Tops with College Guides 





Juniata is the only college or university listed in all of 
these prestigious college guides. 


The Unofficial Insider’s Guide to 
the 328 Most Interesting Colleges, 
published by Kaplan Publishing 
states Juniata is “an excellent 
choice for students interested in 
the health sciences who want a 
great deal of individual attention.” 
The guide goes on to single out 
Juniata’s Information Technology 
program and the college’s 
Environmental Science and 
Studies program. 


Juniata is rated well by The 
Princeton Review: The Best 351 
Colleges. The guide surveys 
thousands of college students to 
determine its coveted rankings. 


Barron’s Best Buys in College 
Education lauds Juniata’s POE 
system that allows students to 
design their destiny, as well as the 
College’s peace and conilict 
studies program. 


Peterson’s Competitive Colleges 
highly recommends Juniata as a 
place where students can receive 
superb teaching and individual 
attention. 


Miriam Weinstein’s Making a 
Difference College Guide: 
Outstanding Colleges to Help You 
Make a Better World includes an 
emphatic recommendation fOr 
the College. 


Colleges That Change Lives, by 
Loren Pope includes Juniata as one 
of just 40 colleges in this selective 


college guide. “Juniata has a pow- 
erhouse sense of mission,” Pope 
writes, and goes on to praise the 
College’s track record fOr educat- 
ing women and hiring women 

as faculty. 


Leland Miles, former president 
of Alfred University, praises the 
College in his book Provoking 
Thought: What Colleges Should 
Do for Students. 


Juniata was ranked in the top 106 
liberal arts colleges in the nation 
for the third year in a row by 

U.S. News and World Report. 

The college improved in its “peer 
assessment score” and scored well 
for our actual graduation rate and 
average alumni giving rates. 


Elle Girl magazine praised Juniata 
for its commitment to educating 
women in the sciences in its 
inaugural article Top 50 Colleges 
that Dare to be Different. 


Don Asher, a nationally known 
management consultant, includes 
Juniata as one of 40 colleges in his 
guide Cool Colleges: For the Hyper 
Intelligent, Self Directed late 
Bloomer or Just Plain Different. 
The book profiles 40 of the most 
innovative and unusual colleges 
in the country and singles out 
Juniata fOr it’s entrepreneurial 
program, Mountain Day and 

other traditions. 
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